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Potes. 


ST. OMER. 
II. 
St. Omer was the British from 


G.H.Q. 


| William ITT’s 


Englishmen than in any other equal period 
of its history. But since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth the town has, of course, been in: 
Long 
before the establishment of the English 
College, however, Englishmen had found 
their way to St. Omer. Whether Alfred the 
Great visited the monastery of St. Bertin, as 
stated by one of the local writers, I do not 
know, but Dunstan came to the city, pro- 
in 956: Anselm in 1007; Thomas 
Henry IIT. in 1260; the 
Regent Bedford in 1433; and Henry VIIl 
in 1513. James IT, as Duke of York, visited 
the Abbey of St. Bertin in 1657, when in 
the service of Spain, and after the loss of his 
crown ‘‘ trouva une généreuse hospitalité,”’ at 
St. Omer, the town in the meanwhile having 
become French. At the King’s death at St. 
Germain-en-Laye his bowels, according to 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ were divided between the 
English College at St Omer and the parish 
Church of St. Germain. His heart, accord- 
ing to the same authority, was deposited in 
the Convent of the Visitation at Chaillot. 
Abbé Dusautoir, however, states that the 
King’s heart was bestowed upon the English 
College. But this is probably a slip. 
Whether a portion of the bowels of the last 
Stuart King of England was a desirable 
possession may pve a matter of opinion. 
But however that may be it disappeared, 


| with the other relics of the King, during 


the Revolution. 

There is no record, as far as I know, of 
ever having been inside the 
town, but in April, 1677, when St. Omer was 
besieged by the French, he marched to its 


| relief, only to suffer defeat at the battle of 


the beginning of the War till the end of | 


March, 1916. Lord Roberts died at No. 52 
Rue Carnot, on Nov. 14, 1914. During the 
war the town was not shelled by long range 
guns, but often suffered from air bombard- 
ments, especially in 1918. The Croix de 
Guerre was conferred upon the town on 
Oct. 5, 1919, the citation being in the 
following terms :— 

“La Ville de Saint-Omer, centre important de 


. 


communications, a été exposée a d’incessants | 


bombardements par avions, qui ont fait dans sa 
population de nombreuses victimes. A conservé, 
malgré le danger, une attitude stoique et s’est 
attachée pendant toute la guerre 4 maintenir sa | 
vie économique, rendant ainsi d@éminents services 
aux armées alliées et au pays. 


During the years 1914-19 the streets of 
St. Omer were probably trodden by more 


Cassel. The site of the battle is 124 kilo- 
metres to the north-east of St. Omer, in the 
plain below Mount Cassel, and is marked by 
an obelisk.* The Prince of Orange, as he 
then was, is said to have displayed great 
personal bravery, and, according to Burnet, 

‘lost not much besides the honour of the 
day, only the consequence of the action was 
that St. Omer did immediately capitulate.” 

Marlborough, though not laying siege to 
the town in 1710, came as near as St. Martin- 
au-Laert, a village 1 kilometre to the north- 
west. The chief inn of the village bears the 
sign ‘Au grand Marlorouck’ at the present 
moment. When the avenue uniting St. 
Martin with St. Omer was first planted in 
1724 one of the names by which it was 





* For inscription see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 12 S, vi. 226. 
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known was ‘ Allée de Marlborough,’’ so 
potent was the souvenir of the ‘célébre 
général anglais’ (‘Guide des Touristes ’). 

George IV. visited St. Omer, but probably 
only passed through the town. The date of 
his visit is not given by the local historians, 
but was probably in September, 1821, when 
the King went to Hanover, via Calais and 
Brussels. Queen Caroline stayed at a house 
in the Rue Carnot (No. 95), June 1-4, 1820, 
on her way to England, after her husband’s 
accession. The visits of King George V. 
to G.H.Q. during the war are still fresh in 
the memory of the townspeople. 

Referring to George IV’s inspection of the 
ruins of the Abbey of St. Bertin (then much 
more extensive than now), Abbé Dusautoir 
says :— 

“Les Anglais, qui avaient autrefois une pré- 
dilection pour la ville de Saint-Omer, méme 
comme résidence, venaient en foules visiter les 
restes de la vieille abbaye, et leurs architectes et 
leurs artistes emporterent, plus d’une fois, les 
plans et les croquis du merveilleux monument.” 

But apparently they carried away some- 
thing more than plans and sketches, for we 
read that some fifteenth century glass, 
formerly belonging to St. Bertin’s, was 
purchased by the Rev. J. P. Boteler, vicar 
ot Shiplake, Oxford, and that it may still be 
seen in the church there. It is also stated 
that at the dispersal of the furniture of the 
Abbey in 1793 much of it went to England, 
including a picture of the Scourging, by 
Arnould de Vuez, a St. Omer artist of the 
seventeenth century. Is the whereabouts 
of this picture known? And in what year 
did Mr. Boteler place the glass from St. 
Bertin in Shiplake Church ? 

The English College at St. Omer was 
founded by the Jesuits for the benefit of the 
children of English religious refugees, but it 
very soon became a place of education for 
the sons of Catholics still resident in England. 
Founded in 1592, it had its beginnings in the 
Rue du Brule (now Rue Gambetta), and for 
a short time was located in what is now the 
Rue de Dunkerque. The present site in the 
Rue St. Bertin was bought in 1594, and 
buildings were shortly afterwards erected. 
Abbé Dusautoir states that the English 
Jesuits are said to have chosen St. Omer 
as their residence ‘‘& cause du bon esprit de 
ses habitants, de sa foi religieuse, de la salu- 
brité de son climat et de sa proximité de 
l’Angleterre.”” However that may be the 
College was soon renowned far beyond the 
bounds of Artois, and the élite of the English 
Catholic youth found there the education 








denied them at home. Four years after the 
foundation of the College, St. Omer is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ fort voisine et fronthiére tant de 
la France que de Hollande et Angleterre,” 
and a guard of two hundred men was asked 
for, as 

“la dite ville de Saint-Omer est peu habitée de 
peuple séculier, estant la pluspart occupée par 
gens ecclésiasticques, colléges, cloistres, et ordres 
de mendians et escoliers non subjects 4 guect ni 
garde, estant le reste du poeuple pauvre.”’ 

This was in 1596. Nevertheless, when in 
1638 the town was attacked by the French, 
the English students helped in the necessary 
works of fortification. 

In 1684 the college buildings (with the 
exception of the chapel, erected in 1610) were 
destroyed by fire. They were reconstructed 
during the following three years, but these 
new buildings were in ther turn burnt down 
in October, 1726. As reconstructed (1726— 
28) the fabric still survives. In 1760 the 
title ‘‘ Gollége Royal ”’ had been granted by 
Louis XV, but two years after, on the 
expulsion of the Order of Jesus from France, 
the English Jesuits took their way to Bruges, 
and later (1773) to Liége. Driven from 
Liége by the Revolution they came to Eng- 
land, and settled at Stonyhurst, Lancashire. 
The great English Public School thus had 
its beginnings at St. Omer; and the arms of 
the town, together with those of Bruges and 
Liége, still figure on the cover of the ‘ Stony- 
hurst Magazine.’ On the expulsion of the 
Jesuits the college at St. Omer remained 
open under English secular priests, one of its 
directors being Alban Butler, author of 
‘The Lives of the Saints.’ Butler died as 
President of the College, May 5, 1773. He 
was followed by Gregory Stapleton, during 
whose rule Daniel O’Connell was a student 
(January, 1791, to August, 1792). Hence, 


‘Bulwer’s lines: 


Hate at St. Omers into caution drilled, 

In Dublin law courts subtilised and skilled. 
In 1793 the English College was closed. 
Stapleton and his students, to-the number of 
ninety-four, being imprisoned at Doullens 
until March, 1795, when they were allowed 
to proceed to England. Their coming re- 
sulted in the re-establishment of the college 
at Ware, over which Stapleton presided till 
1800. He returned to France and died at 
St. Omer in May, 1802. St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, as well as Stonyhurst, 
thus descends directly from the foundation 
in St. Omer. At Ware, we are told, “le 
souvenir de la maison de Saint-Omer reste 
encore vivant au xx™ siécle.’’ Both Alban 
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Butler and Gregory Stapleton find place in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Arthur Young, after stating 
that St. Omer contained little deserving 
notice, added : 

“and if I could direct the legislatures of England 
and Ireland should contain less : why are Catholics 
to emigrate in order to be ill educated abroad, 
instead of being allowed institutions that would 
educate them well at home ?” 

Although there was no siege of St. Omer in 
1710, the immunity of the town was due in 
no way to the good-will of the Duke of 
Marlborough. It is said that Marlborough 
had vowed special vengeance upon the place 
because its authorities had refused to oblige 
him by procuring from the English college 
certain papers which the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton desired him to obtain for her in a lawsuit 
against William Bromley. then candidate for 
the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
Marlborovgk seems to have hoped to get 
from St. Omer documentary evidence of the 
“papistry ’ of his enemy. Bromley, how- 
ever, became Speaker on Nov. 25, 1710. 

The archives of the Collége Royal Anglais 
were unfortunately ,destroyed by the Revo- 
lutionary administration of the town under 
the Terror. The buildings were trans- 
formed into a hospital after the battle of 
Hondschoote, September, 1793, but remained 
Finglish property till 1834, when they were 
purchased by the State for 250,000 frs. 
They have been used continuously as a 





Hospital from 1793 to the present day. In 
May, 1796, the institution took the name of 
‘Hospice de I'Humanité,’ but in 1813 it 
became definitely a Military Hospital. The 
facade to the Rue St. Bertin is one of much 
dignity, of atypecommon in St. Omer during 
the eighteenth century, with tall yellow 
prick pilasters the ful! height of its three 
storeys, and high dormered root.* The 
building was restored in 1845. 

Originally known as Sithiu the town 
received its present appelaticn in the tenth 
century in honour of St. Omer, Bishop of 
Thérouanne, who founded a church and 
monastery here in the seventh ‘century. 
Omer was a Penedictine monk of the Abbev 
of Luxouil in Franche-Comté, and.was calied 
to the see of Thérouanne about 637 by 
Dagobert, King of France. He died in 670 
Latinized his name becomes Audomarus 
hence the adjective and noun * audomarois ” 
descriptive of the town and its inhabitants. 

M. Justin de Pas has found references to a 
**Maison d’Engleterve * in St. Omer at the 
end of the fourteenth century, and again a 
hundred years later ; and in 1763 there was 
a ‘‘maison et caharet portant pour en- 
seigne le Roy d’Angieterre.”’ 


F. H. CHEETHAM. 





* For inscription over entrance see ‘N. & Q.” 
12 S. vi. 145. 





DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS. 
THESE letters are known to us only in the editions of Judge Parry to whose literary sense 


and enthusiasm we owe their publication in full. 


All the letters but seven ( Nos. 8, 11, 23 


28, 30, 44, 53, of the ‘Everyman’s Library ’ edition) which remain in private possession, 
and to which I have not had access, are in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33975). 

I have collated these with the text given in the ‘Everyman’s Library ’ edition, and 
find in the latter a considerable number of divergences from Dorothy’ s MS. (apart from the 
fact that the Judge’s text is in modernized spelling , thateven proper names are frequently 
re-spelt, and that contractions or initials have been expanded). 


It may be useful to possessors of this edition to indicate these divergences. 


Most, 


but not quite all, are found in the Judge’s earlier editions of the Letters. 


Letter. Everyman’s Library Text. Original MS. (modernised), 
1p. 22,1.5* **to persuade him (as a friend) ” “(as a friend) to persuade him ” 
2 p.24,1.7 “unpleasant ”’ * unpleasing ”’ (‘‘ vpleasing ” in MS.) 

1. 10* ‘have met ” ** met ” 

p. 25, 1.2 **in London ” * at London ” 

3 p.30,1.13 ‘engagement ” “* agreement ” 

1.18 “hear that ” “hear ” 
1. 4* “Thad” “Thad hada” 

p. 31, 1. 9* “T had ” “T have ” 

p. 32.1.3 ** worst ” ‘the worst ” 
lL 10 “ee used ” “ uses »” 
1.18 ‘““ vears ”’ ‘““ vear ” 
1.19 “it was ” . “twas ” 


* From bottom.’ 
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Letter. Everyman’s Library Text. 
4 p.34,1.9* ** mother-in-law’s ” 
p. 36, 1.6 ‘* besides that,”’ 
5 p. 36t “Jan ye 22nd ”’ 
p. 37+ ** broken in the carriage,” 
bottom line “not ” 
p. 38, 1.15 “on it ” 
1. 8* “anv one ” 
LE d* ‘‘used ” 
. 39, 1. 12 “Holland ” 
1.16 “excellences ”’ 
6 p. 42,1.3* “testimony ”’ 
p. 43, 1. 17 “again; but ” 
1 2* “tot 
p. 44, ll. 12, 13 ‘thead., 1.” 
ll. 24, 26 “deserve her. I think ” 
7 48,88 “Indies ”’ 
p. 47, 1.9 ‘*a, disease ”’ 
LAT “it will ’’ 
1.18 “here ” 
9 p.52,1.8 ** rise °? 
p. 53, 1. 13* “Indies ” 
p. 64,1. 8 “that... .toujours ” 
10 p. 55, 1. 2 (of letter) ‘*T have ”’ 
p. 56, 1.1 “T know not ” 
1.13 “horribly ” 
1, 10* (and passim) ““Cléopatre ” 
p. 57, 1. 12 ‘*made ” 
1.14 “Tfriends] ”’ 
12 p. 59, bottom 
p, 00, 1. 7* ‘and very ” 
Lo ‘letters ” 
13 p. 62, 1. 2* ‘incapable ” 
p. 63, 1. 12 ‘ever ”’ 
1.2 “ vears ”’ 
». 64, 1. 7* ‘labours ” 
14. p. 67, 1. 4 “times ”’ 
15 op. 69f “advising you ”’ 
1. 10* ** besides that,” 
p. 70,1.3 I part ”’ 
1.12 ‘*excellences ” 
Lit ‘** shop,” 
1. 4* im * 
16 73, 1. 20* ‘**and possibly ” 
eb am. 
p. 75,1. 4 “any ” 
p. 75, 1.1 “meet ”’ 
1.19 ‘not much ’ 
17. p.77, 1.3 (of the letter) ie seems ee 
TY fog “int * 
LE 6* “ made me by ”’ 
. 78, end of letter. ‘it is” 
18 p. 81,1. 2* ‘“* God’s ” 
p. 82,1.7 “ vour writing ”’ 
19 p. 84,1. 12* ‘* vears ”’ 
20 p. 88,1.8 ‘‘ and if ” 
1, 4* “to coming ” 
22 =p. 93,1. 4* ‘** besides that,’ 
. 94,1. 10* “have ber ”’ 
26 p.104, first words of letter “T tell you ” 
p. 104, 1. 13* 
1.8* gt oe Pigg 
p. 105, 1. 4* “(and if. a 
p. 106, 1.9 * _ (so Say ad 
1. 6 from end of letter “always be ” 
a7» 41%, 1.2 ‘* howsoever you do, oblige ” 


1.4 
p. 112, end of letter 


* F. 


Besides that, i ae 


” 


oe on’t. 
“* Yours 


rom bottom. 


Original MS. (modernised). 
** Mother in law ” 
no comma. 
* Jan ye 22th ” 
** broken, in the carriage ” 
“ most ” 
ee on’t ” 
“any body ” 
‘* uses ”’ 
“ Holland’s ” 
‘excellencies ’? [MS. ‘ exelency’s ’’] 
“testimonies ” 
“again, that ”’ 
ina to it ” 
“head, I ” 
** deserve her, I think ” 
** Indias ”’ 
“th VJisease ”’ 
sweat ** 
“there ” 
“ris ’? (MS. “ risse ’’) 
‘Indias ”’ 
* but that ....tousjours ” 
‘LT had ” 
**T know [not] ” 
“horridly ” 
** Cleopatra ” 
‘has made ”’ 
[not required] 
The parenthesis includes only 
words (‘in all likelihood ”’) 
“and a very ” 
“letter ”’ 
““uncapable ” 
“that ever ” 
o“ year ” 
“labour ” 
“time ” 
‘advising [you] 
** besides that ”’ 
‘that I part ” 
‘* excellencies ” 
“*shop ” 


the 


” 


“Tam” 
“and possible ’ ” (ep. end of Letter 36) 
‘upon ” 

“cc an ” 
“meet him ”’ 
**(mnot] much ” 
it seems ”” 
aa?” 
“made me of ” 


“you writing ”’ 
“ce year ” 
‘‘and that if’ 
‘of coming ” 
no comma, 
‘had her ” 

“T’ll tell you of ” 
parenthesis extends from “ for 
fortune ”’ to ‘‘ ladies had ” 

“so that I ” 
“and (if...3” 
““SOHBRY «2.3.°? 
** be always.” 
** howsoever, you do oblige ” 
**on’t, besides that I ”’ 
“Yo ur ” 


The 


Middle, 
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Letter. Everyman's Library Text. Original MS. (modernised). 
29 p. 118, 1. 18* ‘in. Beside that, in” ‘in, besides that in ’ 
1.9* ** true ’ true that ”’ 
1. 6* “for how ’ ** but how ” 
p. 119¢ *T have not skill 4 **T have no skill ” 
p. 120,1.5 “extravagances ” “extravagancies ” 
81 p.124,1.2 “letters and ” “letters and the ” 
p.- 125, 1. 21* “and if he ” ‘as if he ” 
ditto “be all ”’ ** all be ” 
LZ 16 * OG” “out on’t ” 
81 p. 125, 1. ** used ” “use ” 
82 p. 126, Sees ** degree ” ** degrees ” 
p. 128, 1. 12 * but that ”’ ** but ” 
I. &* ‘** believe ” “believed ” 
34 p.132,1.15* ‘* inconveniences ” “inconveniencies ” 
p. 132, bottom ‘* No, you are ” ** No, you were ” 
p- 183, 1. 16° “to Michaelmas ” ** till Michaelmas ” 
ie parenthesis begins ‘‘ (or at least....’” 
p. 134, 1.8 “*twelvemonth ’” ‘*twelvemonths ” 
at e ” of letter “Yours ” “Your” 
35 p. 136, 1. 15 “tis an “*tis such an ” 
1. 13* ** somebody else ” “something else ”’ 
p. 137, 1.4 ‘have you not ” ‘have not you ” 
1.14 ** conveniences ” “ conveniencies ” 
Pa “that has ” “that had ” 
36 p. 139, 1.16 fault that ”’ “fault ” 
1.13* “never ” **ne’er ” 
37 op. 143.t ‘nor gentlemen ” “no gentlemen ” 
p. 144, 1.16 ‘“*further ” “farther ” 
Lti* ‘me. Besides that,”’ “me, besides that ’” 
88 p. 148, 1.13 “puts ” *“pat * 
p. 149,1.1 ‘* inconveniences ”’ *‘inconveniencies ” 


* From bottom. 


The University, Sheffield. 


+ Middle. 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 


(To be continued.). 





MODERN FOLK-LORE OF 


CHARMS against convulsions :— 

A red ribbon sewn round the baby’s neck, 
(Whitchurch variant). 

A ninefold ply of red silk knotted in front, 
and fastened on immediately after birth. 
(Stratford). 

Rings made by twisting into a loop the 
twining stems of Travellers’ Joy (Clematis 
vitalba) were placed round a child’s neck as a 
eure for convulsions.  (Stratford-upon- 
Avon). 

The ‘Half wood ’* (Lycium chinense L), 
was used for the same purpose at Charlecot 
and Whitchurch. The stems were cut into 
half-inch lengths, threaded through one end 
so that each section hung suspended The 
plant was also used to cure lameness in 
swine, and a bundle was placed for that 
purpose in the wash-tub. The shrub is of 
the nightshade order (Solanaceze) and 
common in old-fashioned cottage-gardens, 
but why should such virtues be assigned to 
this alien ? 

Necklaces made up of sections of elder 
stems, cut into short lengths, were used as a 


WARWICKSHIRE: CURES. 


similar cure at Broad Marston, co. Gloucester 
but the elders must be such as grew upon the 
pollard willows by the brook, and must be 
cut by the father at full moon. 

Cramp Cures :— 

The swollen stem of the cramp-thistle, 
ie., the gall not infrequent on the flowering 
shoots of ‘Soldiers’ (The Corn Thistle 
Cnicus arvensis). 

A cork carried in the pocket. 

Drawing the fingers between the toes. 

Turning one’s boots with the soles 

uppermost. 

These I heard from Thomas Harvey of 
Whichford, Sept. 16, 1913. 

The Onion and Fever :— 

Scarlet fever broke out at Whitchurch in 
the autumn of 1915. One young mother 
assured me she had taken away the chance of 
infection by peeling some onions and burying 
the peelings. At Stratford an onion was 
often suspended in a dwelling under the idea 
that it would turn black if the house was 





infected. 
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Rheumatism :— 

A string of corks tied lightly round the 

leg below the knee. (Wimpstone). 
_ Shingles :— 

The “oil”? exuding from wheat heated 
on a hot shovel. This cure was used by the 
old Smith named Bailey at Wimpstone, 
s0me 60 years since. 

Whitemouth :— 

A young yellow frog held by the hind legs 
for the baby to suck, an old and infallible 
Wimpstone cure. 

Whooping Cough :— 

Something recommended by the rider of 2 
skewbald horse, usually buttered ale. 
(Ihnington). 

Three round slices of turnip laid one on the 
other with coarse brown sugar between. 
The syrup draining from the pileis given to 
the patient. (Brailes). 

Take bulbs of the “Crow onion” and 
grate them, place in a sock of flannel, and 
Jet the child wear it in its boots. 

J. Harvey Broom. 





Etymotocy oF ‘“NoiIszE,” “MAKE A 
Noisr ”—To “make an oyez ” was a recog- 
nized legal expression. It is, of course, well 
known that “Oyez ”’ (‘Listen ”’), corrupted 
into ‘‘Oh Yes,”’ is still in use by town-criers 
or bellmen as an introduction to any pro- 
clamation that they may have to make. 

The following are examples of the legal 
use of the phrase. “The Stewarde shall 
make the baylyfe to make an oez ”’ (‘ Curia 
Baron’,’’ 1510 ed., Manorial Society’s re- 
print, p. 23). In the directions for keeping 
the Warden’s Court (reign of Elizabeth) on 
the Western Marches of Scotland (Nichol- 
‘son’s ‘ Border Laws,’ 1705, p. 174) we find: 
First, the Warden’s servant must maike 
an oyes,” after which instructions follow 
(pp. 176, 178, 179) to “maike an oyes ”’ 
at various stages of the proceedings. In the 
English version of ‘Kitchin on Courts’ 
(1663 ed., p. 12), in the instructions for 
keeping a Leet, we read :-— 2 

“The Steward shall cause the Bayliff to make 
““O Yes ” three times, if it be a Leet, for this is 
the King’s Court....In the Court Baron shall 
be but one proclamation; and in Court Leet 
(for that it is the King’s Court) shall be three 
proclamations, scilicet, ‘‘O Yes’ three times 
#hall be made.” 

In the instructions for keeping a Court 
Baron (ibid. p. 107) the Steward is told :— 

“*'You’shall make one ‘‘ O Yes,” and then call 
the suitors, and after that another ‘“ O Yes ”’ shall 
be made.”’ 





In Middle English the “n” of “an” ig 
often found adhering to the next word if it 
begins with a vowel. Examples are given 
in the ‘New English Dictionary ’ under the 
letter ‘‘N.”’ In addition to those examples, 
I have seen (1543) ‘‘a nayreloume”’ for 
‘fan heirloom.’’ In the same way “an 
Oyez ’ became ‘‘a noyez,’’ as is proved by 
the following extract from the ‘Liverpool 
Town Books ’ (vol. 1, 1918, pref. p. vii., and 
pp. 64-6) under the date Jan. 11th, 1555/6: 

‘“Whiche sayd Sayterdaye....came Nicholas 
Rygbye, servante to Syr Rychard Moiineux.... 
with many others, to the High Crosse in Lyverpole, 
and thear made toe [two] noyes, ready to have 
gyven somons and warnyng for a courte to be 
holdyn, &c. At whiche noyes hearyng, Mayster 
Walker, in absence of Mayster Mayre, Rauffe 
Sekerston (Alderman), Rauffe Barlowe and 
Thomas Bolton (Balyffes), beyng present in the 
marcket, came to the sayd nowyes [sic], demaund- 
yng and askyng what they had theare to doe to 
presume to make anye suche noyes, and they not 
beyng privie theareof, and soe stopped theyme 
for eny further procedyng in that behalffe.” 

It is easy to understand that, by a very 
natural transition, the expression ‘‘ make an 
oyez’”’ or ‘‘make a noyez ” (corrupted into 
“make a noise’’) would come to be used 
sarcastically or jestingly of any one who 
was making a great to-do about anything. 
At least as early as 1225 the expression was 
in use in this sense, for the ‘‘ Ancren Riwle ”’ 
(Camden Soc. 1853, p. 66) observes that a 
poor pedlar ‘“‘maketh more noise ’’ than a 
rich merchant ; from which passage it would 
also appear that the transfer of the ‘“n,” 
spoken of above, had taken place already at 
that date. 

The ‘New English Dictionary ’ recognizes 
that in two cases—newt (properly, an ewt), 
and nickname (properly, an eke-name), the 
trick of transferring the ‘“‘n ”’ has established 
itself permanently in the language. Appa- 
rently noise (properly, an oyez) is a third 
instance. 

The original idea of loud proclamation 
still survives in the expression “‘noised 
abroad.” RosBeRT GLADSTONE. 


“THE Crrnk.’’—In the last of the five 
half-hour lectures on and in the Southwark 
Cathedral, reported in The Morning Post 
of the 4th inst., the Lecturer stated that 
heretics, after their trial in the Lady Chapel, 
were taken to the ‘“Clink.”” From whence 
they were led to Smithfield. As “Clink ” is 
the soldier’s word for prison or, perhaps 
for the barrack-cells, this possible, and 
probable, origin of their expression may be 
of interest. G. D. McGreaor. 
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Miirary SERVICES OF THE WARDELL 
FamMity OF DURHAM AND JERSEY. 


I HAVE compiled Memoirs of this family 
from the year 1706. These collections are 
for purely private purposes, and I should be 
very grateful for any mentions of my sub- 
jects which may occur in the papers of 
descendants of brother officers. Also for 
any confirmation from Parish Registers or 
other sources of the earlier dates of birth, &c., 
here given. I already possess outline accounts 
of the campaigns mentioned, and dates of 
all commissions. I have seen Longstaft’s 
‘History of Darlington Parish.’ 

1. John Wardell, grandson of John War- 
dell of West Murton, Sedgefield Parish, for 
which place a subsidy was paid 1623-4. 
Presumably identical with John, son of 
Francis of Oxenflat, Blackwell, Darlington, 


bapt. at Darlington, May 14, 1707. Free- 
man of Durham City, 1727; Lieut. In- 


dependant Coy. in West Indies; came to 
Ireland, 1749-50; m. Cork, Aug. 10, 1750, 
Mary Anderson ; died in Co. Durham about 
1754-5. His widow buried Cathedral, Dur- 
ham, Mar. 26, 1758. 

John Wardell, Lieut.-Col. 66th Berks, 
only child of above, born Cork, February, 
1754; bapt. (mother’s Christian name 
wrongly given), Cathedral, Durham, Mar. 28, 
1754 ; lived Cork City to 1770. Served with 
50th, 79th (Liverpool Volunteers), (prob. 
71st) and 66th, 1770-1818 in following cam- 
paigns: St. Vincent, 1772-3; New York, 
1775 ; Savannahs, 1778 ; San Juan, 1779-81 ; 
San Domingo, 1794-6 ; Nepaul, 1816. Buried 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mar. 28, 1819: mar. 
1793, Gibraltar, Mary Stewart. He left 
three sons :— 

i.) John born Jamaica, Dec. 21, 1796; 
Lieut. Ceylon Rifles and the Yorkshire 
Regt., also attached 66th ; served Canadian 
Insurrections ; died 1871. 

(ii.) George born Sept. 26, 1801, at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; capt. 66th, 32nd, 
28th, 1817-43, Australia, &e. no active 
service ; died July 3, 1845. 

His only son, George W. H. Wardell, 
Lieut. 83rd Royal Irish Rifles, also attached 
Seaforth Highlanders; born Paramatta, 
1839 ; died 1861 (drowned at sea). Served 
Indian Mutiny, 1858-59. 

(ii.) Wiliam Henry, Major, born Mar. 21, 
1799, Berkshire (place wanted ? Reading) ; 
served Royal Navy, 66th, 93rd Argyll 
Sutherland ; Royal Canadian Rifles, 1811— 
1857, Java; Palembang Expedition, and in 








Channel against French; died 1881. His 
sons were :— 
i. Major-General W. H. Wardell, died 


1903; his only son Warren, Major 1/39th 
Garhwalis ; killed in action France, 1914. 

ii. Capt. Geo. V. Wardell, 1/24th Regt. ; 
killed in action, South Africa, 1879. No sons. 

iii. Capt. John C. Wardell, R.M.L.L. ; 
killed in action Tel-el-Kebir, 1882. His son, 
Major C. V. Wardell, served five fronts, 
1914-20. JOHN WARDELL. 


Man-AaT-ArmMS: NEW SIGNIFICATION. — 
The ‘N.E.D.’ definitions of man of arms, 
later man-at-arms, as @ soldier (1593) and 
a fully armed knight (1598) will have to be 
extended to include a policeman on board a 
vessel at sea. During the late war the crews, 
troops, and passengers on board ships 
requisitioned by the British Government 
were held in check by a few picked soldiers 
or sailors, whose duty it was to preserve 
order on board. Since the conclusion of 
peace these officials have been retained for 
police duty, and on the arm of their tunics 
appears the legend ‘‘man-at-arms.”” In the 
steamer on which I lately crossed the 
Atlantic, a vessel of 12,000 tons, with a 
crew of 300.odd and some 700 passengers, 
there were three such men, whose rank was 
that of quartermaster. N. W. HI. 

Hotel St. James, San Francisco. 


Denny, De DerENE, AND WINDSOR 
Famiuirs. (See 108. xii. 424; 1158. i, 153, 
274; vi. 418).—On the roof of Ruthin 
Church, Denbighshire, amongst other 


badges, there appears, between the Prince 
of Wales’s Feathers and the Pomegranate 
badge of Arragon, “Two arches, supported 
on columns,” which is a Denny badge. 
This must be intended for the badge of 
Henry Dene, Deen, or Denny, who, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, officiated at the 
wedding of Prince Arthur and Katherine of 
Arragon in 1501. When Henry Dene was 
Bishop of Bangor, Ruthin was in that Dio- 
cese. This may, perhaps, be taken as 
evidence of knowledge, in the early Tudor 
period, of an affinity between the names of 
Denny and Dene. 

The Archbishop’s origin seems quite 
obscure, and it is very doubtful if he had 
any hereditary right to armorial bearings. 
If not, they would have been “found ” 
for him. If this be so, and knowing the 
methods of the Tudor heralds, it may be 
worth while comparing the Archbishop’s 
coat, @ chevron between three choughs, 
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with the version of the Denny second quarter- 
ing (presumably Denny ancient, or de Dene) 
given in Add. MS. 1912-6, and in Vincent’s 
MS., College of Arms, J-IT-III, 156, viz., 
a fesse dancettee between three choughs. 
Regarding this Denny, de Deene, Windsor 
problem, Dr. J. Horace Round, of whose 
opinion in these matters one speaks ‘“‘ with a 
respect verging on awe,” has written as 
follows :— 

** Your ‘N. & Q.’ paper seems to establish that 
the first quarter is a Windsor coat, while, as to the 
second, I think with you that it seems to be based 
on one of the Dean, &c., coats which you cite.... 
I believe that you are one of the few genealogists 
who are anxious to get at the facts, whether 
welcome or not.” 

In his ‘Origin of the FitzGeralds,’ in 
The Ancestor, Dr. Round quotes evidence 
which seems to show that the saltire coat, 
now borne (with various modifications) by 
the FitzGeralds, Windsors, Ducketts and 
Dennys, was used as a family coat as early 
as 1176. Is there any evidence of the 
similar use of any other extant bearing at so 
early a date ? Bas ae DD, 


‘Brrps IN THE Hicu HAtt-GarpEn.’—In 
the portion of Mrs. Asquith’s reminiscences 
which appeared in The Sunday Times of 
Aug, 29, the writer relates Tennyson’s indig- 
nation when a young lady, to whom he had 
been reading ‘ Maud,’ answered his question 
as to which birds were calling to Maud by 
suggesting nightingales. ‘Fool!’ said the 
poet, ‘Rooks of course !” 

I notice that in ‘Tennyson and_ his 
Friends’ no less a person than Edward 
Fitzgerald differed from both the poet and 
the young lady. He was quite positive that 
it is the thrush that calls ‘“‘ Maud, Maud.” 
“T have heard it a hundred times on a 
summer’s evening,” he declared. 

Doubtless the young lady was wrong, but 
which of the poets is correct * Tennyson 
was such a close student of nature that one is 
inclined to accept his view. 

W. H. GINGELL. 

8 East Parade, Leeds. 


Kips= Kip-GLoves.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 
a reference dated 1686, which apparently 
relates not to gloves, but to boots ; then no 
example until Thackeray, 1837. Allan 
Ramsay, who d. 1758, «t. 71, in his ‘ Tar- 
tana, or The Plaid,’ has these lines :— 
If in white kids her taper fingers move, 
Or unconfin’d jet through the sable glove. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


St. Tuomas A BECKET AS PATRON OF 
Lonpon.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me at what date St. Thomas 
& Becket came to be regarded as an addi- 
tional patron saint of London ? 

On the Mayoralty Seal made in 1381, and 
still in daily use, a figure wearing a mitre 
is seated beside St. Paul, and this, according 
to the guide to Guildhall, represents St. 
Thomas a Becket ‘although sometimes 
mistaken for St. Peter.’’ The contemporary 
account of this seal being first brought into 
use, however, distinctly states that the 
figures are those of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(Letter-Book H. fol. exxxii.). Up to the 
time of the Reformation the reverse of the 
Common. Seal bore a view of the city, and a 
figure of St. Thomas enthroned, with the 
legend: ‘‘Cease not, Thomas, to guard me 
who brought thee forth ’’—an allusion t 
the saint having been born in the city. 
I shall be grateful for any information on 
this subject. R. H. Roperts. 

Hall Lane. Upminster. 


ApMIRAL Hoster’s Famitry.—Wanted 
references to the Admiral’s pedigree and 
arms, and descent, with dates, of his 
supposed grand-niece Margaret, who married 
Edmond Donelan of Hillswood. She was 
daughter of James Hosier of Hollywood, 
co. Galway, who was, I fancy, a settler from 
England. The Admiral flourished 1673- 
1727. Hyacinth, son of Edmond Donelan, 
refers to ‘‘the widow Hosier’s executors ’ 
in a letter of 1818. JOHN WARDELL. 

The Abbey, Shanagolden, co. Limerick. 


‘*HEIGHTEM, TIGHTEM, AND ScRUB.’’— 
Will some reader be good enough to tell me 
the origin of this expression, meaning holiday, 
afternoon and everyday attire. My cousin’s 
great-grandfather had three wigs so called, 
and as he died at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the phrase must he at least one 
hundred and fifty years old, and was in 
common. use in certain families up to about 
1870. No young person of the present 
day appears to be familiar with it. I can 
find neither of the three words in the 
‘O.E.D.,’ but “scrub” is given as an 





obsolete verb, meaning “to go in mean 
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= 
attire.” E. F. Benson, in his ‘Queen 
Lucia ’ has rescued the phrase from oblivion, 
but he spells the words, “ hitem,”’ “ titem,”’ 
forms which give no clue to their meaning, 
‘for I always understood the first to mean 
‘in the height of fashion,’ and the second 
to indicate a well-fitting garment, while the 
third could be nothing but a worn-out 
frock, suit or hat. Is there any connexion 
with the story of Cinderella and the proud 
sisters ? L. M. AnsrTey. 


PETER, JOHN AND WILLIAM FoULKES.— 
Jnformation concerning Peter Foulkes, D.D.. 
John Foulkes, M.D., William Foulkes, A.M., 
all Canons of Christ Church, Oxon, would 
greatly oblige. The first named was attached 
to the famous Oxford College in 1724 or 
thereabouts, the latter two approximately in 
1754. Was there any relationship between 
them ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

[A short account of Peter Foulkes will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and part of his Latin verses on 
the Thornhill window in the Chir at Christ Church 
are given in Mr. Thompson’s History of that 
College (College Histories, Oxford, Robinson) 
The whole are in Muse Anglican, vol. ii.] 


Mary Bowman Swinpon: ANGELO (See 10 
8. v. 287, 432).—Is it possible that a corre- 
spondent can now furnish the baptismal 
register, or any account of the family, of 
this lady, born in or about 1759, and 
deceased in or about 1827, whom the once 
famous Henry Angelo, the fencer, married 
at St. Ann’s, Soho, on Oct. 23, 1778? The 
parish register describes her as of the parish 
of West Aukland in the co. of Durham. 

And may I repeat my query as to the 
place of burial of Henry Angelo’s more 
famous father Domenick, who died at Eton, 
July 11, 1802 ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

Joun Witr1am Rose AND COoNTEM- 
PORARIES.—I should be grateful for any 
information concerning John William Rose, 
“Eques,” living in 1792, and of his con- 
temporaries in London, Michael Cromy, 
Frederick Andree, Joseph de la Nave, and 
Georgiana Riley. CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Witt1aAm Brown, ADMIRAL IN THE SER- 
VICE OF THE ARGENTINE ReEPUBLIC.— 
I shall be grateful for any information 
concerning him or his ancestry beyond the 
facts that he was born in 1777 in Ireland; 
shipped as a cabin-boy; gravitated to 
England, where he married a lady of position; 
went to South America, and joined insurgent 
Argentina; became admiral; beat the 





Spaniards in 1814 and the Brazilians in 
1826; died in 1857, and was buried in the 
Recolta Cemetery, Buenos Ayres, where 
there is a lofty column to his memory. 
F. SypNEY EDEN. 
Belle Vue House, Cooke Folly, Walthamstow. 


PicTURE OF OLp COVENT GARDEN: NAME 
OF OWNER WANTED.—I should like to know 
who is the present owner of a picture of Old 
Covent Garden Market, which was fully 
described by Austin Dotson, in ‘N. & Q.’ 
5 8. xii. 441 (Dee. 6, 1879), under the title 
‘A Reputed Picture by Hogarth.’ The late 
Mr. Henry Graves ascribed the picture to 
Joseph Francis Nollekens (father of the 
sculptor). It was exhibited at Burlington 
House in 1880 and at the Grosvenor: Gallery 
in 1888, as the property ot Messrs. Graves. 

Hitpa F, FINBERG. 


GRANT OF KyLInMORE AND THE YOUNG 
PRETENDER.—A Highland lady hid Prince 


Charlie in her house which Cumberland’s 
soldiers came to search. But for her 
courage and presence of mind, and the 


unconscious aid of her little daughter aged 
five, who kept the soldiers in one recom for 
some time looking at her dancing, he would 
have been discovered. Can any reader 
inform me whether the lady was Mrs. Grant 
of Kyliemore, daughter-in-law of Grant of 
Arndilly, and the dancer the future wife of 
Duncan Grant of Muilochard and Lingie- 
stone, Provost of Forres, who died in 1800 at 
Bath ? G. D. McGREcor. 
3 Carlton Hill, Exmouth. 


Hopcrs Famity.—Under ‘ Jottings from 
an old Colonial Newspaper ’—ante p. 107— 
mention is made of a Mr. Hodges, a ‘“* Turkey 
merchant ’’ whose coachman opened the 
first London coffee-house. 

Can any reader supply details of the history 
and pedigree of the family or families of 
Hodges in the early eighteenth and previous 
centuries ? 

Their arms, granted by Camden, 1610, 
are :—-‘ Argent, three crescents sable, in &@ 
canton of the last a ducal coronet or.” 
Motto :—‘“‘ Previsa mala periunt.” 

Do these crescents owe their origin to the 
Turkish trading relations of early members 
of the family ? R. C. HopGss. 

Cleobury North, Bridgnorth, Salop. 


CHARLES” CHURCHILL, THE Port.—When 
and where was he born? According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ x. 309, he was “born 
in Vine Street [now called Romney Street], 
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Westminster, in February, 1731.”’ His name, 
however, does not appear in the Register 
of baptisms at St. John’s, Westminster, 
and it seems that his father did not become 
curate and lecturer there until 1733. Is 
nothing more known about the poet’s 
mother than she “is said by Cole to have 
been Scotch ”’ ?- GQ. Bins. 


CHAPEL AND BripGe: IDENTIFICATION 
WanTED.—Can any reader identify the 
following scene, depicted in a water-colour 
drawing which is at least a hundred years 
old, probably an early work by John Sell 
Cotman ? 

There is a bridge over a river with several 
small vessels showing masts. The bridge has 
several, pointed arches; and on the bridge 
is @ chapel with a small pointed spire. 
Contiguous with the chapel is some building 
with four red-tiled gables. The chapel, and 
all the other buildings near, including some 
which descend to the water’s edge, have red- 
tiled roofs. It was not uncommon in 
medizval times to build a chapel on a bridge : 
but what particular bridge will satisfy all the 
conditions of the picture ? 

E. H. Evanp. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


DRUMMOND AND Cocags IN Braziu.—In 
the traditional ancestry of a certain family 
occur the names of the Duke of Drummond 
and the Baron de Cocaes, both of Brazilian 
nationality. Did such persons exist? I 
believe. that the Jacobite Marquis of Drum- 
mond went to Brazil. I know that there is 
a placed called Cocaes in Brazil. 

I could find no record of any such titles in 
a Portuguese peerage which I consulted. 

W. Rosnrts Crow. 

6 Dornton Road, South Croydon. 


Kirry Crive, Actress.—Any information 
respecting her husband, Mr. George Clive, 
would be gratefully received. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
only says he was “a barrister’ but does 
not mention dates of birth and death. They 
lived apart shortly after marriage. 

ERNEST LEGGATT. 

Chase Side, Enfield. 


SILvER WINE CISTERNS FOR COOLING 
WixE Borrttes.—I should be grateful for 
information about the size, weight, maker and 
date of these cisterns, and to be told of the 
largest specimen known. The first recorded 
instance in silver was that presented to Charles 
II. by the Borough of Plymouth in 1680. 
There is one belonging to H.M. the King, 










and one at the Winter Palace at Petrograd, 
and one of unusual size originally belonging 
to the Gregory Family of Harlaxton Manor, 
Lincolnshire, made by Archambo and P. 


Meure of London, in 1755, and weighing - 


1,403 ounces. The length of the bowl is 
36 inches, width 29 inches, and the height 
(to rim) 17} inches. Maximum length 
57 inches. Three others are in the possession 
of Ducal Families in England, including the 
Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, Lincoln- 
shire. LronaRD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Font Inscriprions.—In the old chapel of 
St. Nicholas at Liverpool was a font with 
the following legends round the howl: 
(1) ‘‘Nemo potest celum sed Christo munere 
fontis nostri scandere;” (2) ‘Sit  tibi 
introitu honor, esse ovem Christo reno- 
vatam.” The tibi in the latter case is 
obviously addressed to the font. Do either 
of them occur elsewhere ? J. J. Bui} 


WorcresteR Curna: Sparks.—Can any 
of your readers interested in this ware give me 
any information concerning a maker of the 
name of Sparks ? I have a small jug on the 
base of which is imprinted ‘Sparks Wor- 
cester.’’ I do not find this maker’s name in 
any works of reference I have consulted. 

C. P. Hate. 

117 Victoria Park Road, E9. 


CrimEAN War.—‘ Letters from Head- 
Quarters; or, The Realities of the War in 
the Crimea. By an Officer on the Staff,’ 
2 vols., 1857, Second Edition—Has the 
name of the writer of these very fascinating 
letters ever been divulged? I trust that 
there is no indiscretion involved in venturing 
this question at this distance of time. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Sayce.—Wanted particulars of the 
marriage of Edward Sayce of Llangattock 
vibon avell, co. Monmouth and Sarah —: 
probably in Gloucestershire, Herefordshire 
or Monmouthshire, 1804-1812. 

G. ForHERGILL. 

11 Bryssels Road, S.W.11. 


‘THe Munster FAaRMER’S MaGAZINE.’— 
So far I have not been able to trace a set of 
this journal in London. I am anxious to 
know if the following reference is correct :— 
Drummond (James). Native plants in 
County of Cork, v—vii, numbers 21, 23, 25, 
26. 1818-20. J. ARDAGH. 
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Tue Pircrm Fatuers.—About what 
year was this title first applied to the 
colonists of New England who sailed in the 
Mayflower. My favourite historian of New 
England, who wrote lengthily and with 
authority in 1740, does not appear to know 
of it. CURIEUX. 


Capr. Wm. Hy. Cranstoun.—Who was 
this gentleman who, according to an old 
print had a “Pompous Funeral Procession 
in Flanders”? I should bo glad of any 
information. C HamiLton. 

69 North View Road, Hornsey, N. 


STATUES IN THE F'RANZISKANER-KIRCHE 
Innspruck.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether all the magnificent bronze 
statues in the Franziskaner-Kirche at Inns- 
bruck have been melted down as stated in 
the English newspapers. S. M. H. 


‘GRUBBIAN EXPOSTULANTIUNCULA.’—In 
the introduction to a work dated 1850 this 
occurs :— 

“Guessing is an unprofitable employment, 
and more profitably employed in the macaronic 
diction of the ‘Grubbian Expostulantiuncula ’ : 
Qui pro niperkin clamant, quaternque liquoris 
Quem vocitant homines Brandy, superi Cherry 

brandy, 

Saepe illi long-cut, vel short-cut (returns) flare 

tobacco 

Sunt soliti pipos. 

‘The dog-latin is not, per se, difficult, but I 
should like to know if some, or all, of the 
above was quotation, and whence; or 
whether the Reverend D.D. author of the 
book, in the preface to which it occurred, was 
solely responsible. WwW. By E. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

- What is a Socialist ? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings ; 
A rogue or a bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket a shilling. 


-— 


2. The heart has many a dwelling-place, 

But only once a home. 
This question was put at 10 S. iii. 328. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (in ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ vi.) said “‘The world has a million 
roosts for a man, but only one nest.” 


3. Did O. W. Holmes invent the saying, 
“* Give us the luxuries of life, and we will dispense 
with its necessaries ”? If not, who is his friend 
the Historian, from whom he purports to quote 
it (op. cit. vi. ad init.) ? 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


4. Quibus divitias pollicentur, ab iis drachmam 


petunt, 
De divitiis deducant drachmam, reddant 
cetera. As GO. Ce 












Replies. 


PRESIDENT JOHN NICHOLSON 
HERBERT OF NEVIS. 


(12 S. vii. 129, 175, 232.) 


I now turn to Edward Herbert of Bristol 
and Montserrat, merchant, who is stated in 
‘Caribbeana’ to have married Anne sister of 
John Mountstephen, and thus to have been 
an ancestor of John Richardson Herbert. 
This, the following will show, is not correct. 

I have for many years had a pedigree of the 
descendants of Sir George Herbert of St. 
Julians, who was third legitimate son of 
William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke of 
the first Herbert creation. This pedigree 
carries the descent down to Edward Her- 
bert of Bristol and Montserrat, merchant, 
above mentioned, and to his son Thomas, 
with one link of illegitimacy in the six- 
teenth century. I have} verified much 
that this pedigree states, and there is no 
doubt about the illegitimacy, from what is 
said in two wills, of which I have copies. 
This pedigree states of Edward Herbert of 
Bristol and Montserrat, that he married Anne 
Ellis, and that after Edward’s death, his 
widow Anne married a Doctor Salmon. It 
also states that the said Edward had a son 
Thomas (no other children being mentioned) 
who was a surgeon in the Navy and died, 
without issue, in 1701. The fact that this 
Edward Herbert was connected with Mont- 
serrat in the West Indies, and that he had a 
son Thomas who was living in 1701, suggested 
the possibility of Edward being the man who 
married John Mountstephen’s sister, but 
were that so it is clear that the entries in the 
pedigree I have mentioned as to Edward’s 
wife and son could not be correct. Some 
search, however, showed that what the 
pedigree states about this Edward of Bristol 
and Montserrat and his son Thomas is 
accurate, and any theory therefore as to the 
said Edward having been the husband of 
Mountstephen’s sister falls to the ground. 
This Edward Herbert in his will (signed 1684, 
proved 1685) mentions his wite Anne, his 
son Thomas Herbert (then a minor) whom he 
appointed his sole executor, his brothers 
Abraham, a mariner, and William, his 
nephew Edward Herbert son of his brother 
William, his sister Elizabeth Pumfrett, 
Walter Rumsey, chyrurgeon, Edmund Ellis 
his apprentice, and his friend Capt. Humphry 
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South of London, in whose charge he left his 
son Thomas to be sent to school and after- 
wards bound an apprentice at South’s 
discretion. He refers to his Plantations in 
Montserrat, and his storehouse in Plymouth 
in the same Island, and to his ships and other 
property at Bristol. On his decease a 
commission was granted to his widow Anne 
Herbert to administer his estate, his son 
being a minor, and on Jan. 4, 1699-1700, 
his will was proved by his son Thomas, who 
had previously attained full age. 

The will of this Thomas Herbert, son of the 
above Edward, was signed April 7, 1701, and 
proved June 25, 1702. He describes himself 
as a chyrurgeon, mentions his ‘‘ dear mother 
Ann Saimon wife of Doctor William Salmon,”’ 
his grandmother Ann Ellis, his Cousin Ann 
Carroll, Capt. Humphrey South, and Capt. 
South’s wife to whom he left small legacies, 
and his Aunt Hannah Ellis to whom he left 

** All my Plantations land and ground in the 
Island of Montserrat and the reversion and rever- 
sions rents and arrearages of rents servants slaves 
cattle houses and appurtenances to the same 
belonging And alsoall houses and lands there of 
which my deceased father Edward Herbert died 
seized.”’ 

He appointed his Aunt Hannah Ellis his 
sole Executrix. On examining his Probate 
Act, dated June 25, 1702, I found him 
described as late of H.M.S. The Falmouth, 
surgeon, bachelor, deceased. 
quite clear that Edward Herbert of Bristol 
and Montserrat who married Anne Ellis. 
and his son Thomas, bachelor, and surgeon, 
were no” respectively, identical with the 
Herbert who married Mary Mountstephen 
and Thomas his son who recovered the Plan- 
tations from Harvey in 1701. If further 
evidence was necessary it can he furnished 
by particulars I found in the Colonial Papers 
at the Record Office, viz., that the Attorney- 


It is therefore , 





General in reporting to the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Plantations as to the | 
Estate which Thomas Herbert recovered, | 
states :— 

“* When it first accru’d to him it was jointly as | 
co-partaer with Jone the wife of John Barnes | 
which Jone was sister to the said John Mount- | 
stephen, and the said Thomas Herbert was son 
and heir of Mary the otber sister but the said Jone 
being since dead without issue the said Herbert is 
now sole heir.” 

This shows that the mother oi Thomas 
Herbert was Mary, not Anne. And further, 
it was stated by the Harvey faction that 
the Governor of the Leeward Islands was in 
collusion with Herbert to purchase the 
Plantations if Herbert recovered them, and 





so was endeavouring improperly to influence: 


the Court in Herbert’s favour, and the Gover- 
nor, in consequence, addressed @ question to 
several members of the General Assembly 
at Antigua, who had sat in the Assembly at 
Nevis, as to whether they had ever heard any 
such rumours about him. John Perrie, Esq., 
Speaker of the General Assembly, was one 
of those to whom the Governor's question 
was sent, and he replied :— 

“T never heard either publicly or privately that 
ever your Excellency had a thought of buying 
Herbert’s Plantations or either of them although 
very conversant with most of the people of all 
ranks and particularly acquainted with Mr. Mead’s 
friends and Mr. Herbert, bis Wife, and Relations, 
and never heard the least mention of it from any 
or either of them.” 

This proves that Thomas Herbert of Nevis 
was at that time a married man, whereas 
Thomas, son of Edward Herbert of Bristol 
and Montserrat, died, as has been shown, a 
bachelor. 

There can be no doubt that the Thomas 
Herbert who recovered his estate in 1701 was 
not the Thomas who married Dorothy Lytton 
but father of that Thomas. The husband of 
Dorothy Lytton was of a later generation, 
and his younger brother Joseph, who was 
subsequently President of Nevis, is stated in 
the burial register of St. John’s Church, 
at Nevis, as Mr. V. L. Griver records, to 
have been over 70 (? 78) at his death in 1767, 
If 78 his birth year would have been 1689. 
His eldest brother Thomas is said to have 
married Dorothy Lytton in 1699. 

I have little doubt that the Herberts of 
Nevis descended from a branch of the Herbert 
family of Wales, and that the chief difficulty 
in establishing a connexion between them is 
due to the fact that prior to, and at the time 
of, their settling in the Island the Nevis Her- 
berts were of small estate. The riso of the 
family in Nevis followed upon the recovery 
of the Plantations which Thomas Herbert in- 
herited through his mother Mary Mount- 
stephen. 

There is much interesting information 
about these Herberts, subsequent to 1700, 
drawn from parish registers and other 
sources in Nevis, and published in ‘Carib- 
beana,’ which is edited by Mr. V. L. OLIVER, 
who is now undoubtedly the leading autho- 
rity on British families who settled in the 
West Indies. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to state 
that Edward Herbert of Bristol and Mont- 
serrat, merchant, was son of Edward Herbert 
of the Grange, in Monmouthshire, who was 
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M.P. for that County 1656-8, and was in 
high favour with Oliver Cromwell. On 
Nov. 10, 1661, Sir Robert Mason wrote from 
Kingsclere in Gloucestershire to Secretary 
Nicholas saying :— ; 

““The person whom he has taken into custody is 
Edw. Herbert late of the Grange, near Magor, co. 
Mon.. where he was Cromwell’s tenant of part of 
the Marquis of Worcester’s estate, but since the 
Marquis had power to recover it, he retired to 
Bristol. He was Cromwell’s right hand, was 
talked of for Knighthood, and is an Independent. 
Suspects him now as an instrumei,t of mischief, 
for he corresponds with malcontents and noncon- 
formists in Wales, Bristol, and other places.”— 
(Domest. State Papers). 

His will was proved in 1667. He mentions 
in it his sons Edward, Walter, Isaac, William, 
Abraham, and Henry, and his daughters 
Elizabeth and Anne, and appointed as his 
trustees and executors, Charles Vann Esquire, 
Henry Rumsey, Samuel Jones, gent, and 
Thomas Ewins, minister of the Gospel. A 
fuller notice of him is in ‘N. & Q.’ (12 S. ii 
348) in a question I asked over the initial T, 
and in ‘N. & Q.’ same series, p. 436, in 
Mr. W. D. Pink’s reply to my query. 

CHARLES H. THOMPSON. 





St. ANTHONY OF Papua (12 S. vii. 31, 
98, 152, 215).—In answer to Mr. WaAINE- 
WRIGHT'S request—the story of St. Anthony’s 
commonplace book I found in a sermon 
on the Saint in ‘Short Serimons (Third 
Séries),’ by Dom Francis P. Hickey, O.8.B., 
Washbourne, 1913. I do not know his 
authority, but suspect it to be ‘S. Antonio 
di Padova, Taumaturgo Franceseano, Studio 
dei Documenti,’ Quaracchi, 1907, by Fra 
Niccolo Dal-Gal, O.F.M. 

In connexion with the original question 
it should be remembered that St. Anthony, 
though a profound theologian and gifted 
with a golden eloquence, was hetter known 
as the everyday friend of the people, ever 
ready to help them in their little daily needs 
and to work miracles in what we should call 
trivial matters. He was a popular saint, 
beloved by the country folk who were never 
tired of recounting how he had used his 
supernatural powers in their behalf. It was 
stated that he had represented to our Lord 
how sorely everyday troubles press upon 
our weak souls and our weak bodies and 
that our Lord had constituted him “ our 
household friend.’’ Consequently, a host 
of miracles which to the modern :nind seem 
trivial occupy a large space in the earlier 
biographies of the Saint. There is a large 





fourteenth - century literature concerning 
St. Anthony. The ‘ Liber Miraculorum ’” 
(1367-9),—published Quaracchi, 1897—is a 
mine worked by most subsequent bio- 
graphers. The modern critical work of 
Fra Dal-Gal is now the standard authority. 
[ regret that I possess neither of their works 
or would try to trace the original source of 
“the commonplace book.” 
Rory FLETCHER. 


Izaak WALTON AND Banbury (12 8. 
vii. 231).—The entry in the Banbury 
Registers as to the baptism of an “Isaak 
Walton, son of Isaak Walton,” on Dec. 6, 
1635, is of interest to students of Walton. 
It is, | think, just possible that the entry 
may refer to the author cf the ‘Complete 
Angler,’ but most improbable. I can find no 
reference to Banbury in any memeir cf 
Welton that J have read, and Sir Harris 
Nicclas (the most painstaking and indus- 
trious of ell Walton’s editors) does not 
mention it. Now Walton married his first 
wife Rachel Floud et St. Mildred’s, Canter- 
bury on Dec. 27, 1626. The couple lived in 
either Fleet Strest or Chancery Lane for the 
fourteen years of their married life, and 
during that time, as far as has been at 
present learned, sev2n children were born 
to them all of whom died inintancy. They 
Were -— 

izaak, baptized Dec. 19, 1627. 

John, baptized July 23, 1629. 

Thomas, baptized Jan. 20, 1631. 

Henry, baptized Oct. 12, 1632. 

A second Henry, baptized Mar. 21,°1634. 

A second Thomas, buried Aug. 19, 1637. 

Anne, born July 10, 1640. 

All these entries are, [ believe, from the 
Registers of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 
where Walton filled various offices. 

It appears just possible that between the 
birth of Henry the second, and the npurial 
of Thomas the second, another scn was born, 
but it certainly is no more likely than that 
the baptism of such a son should have taken 
place at Banbury with which, as far as we 
know, neither Walton nor his wife had any 
connexion. W. CourTHOPE ForRMAN. 


The child baptized on Dec. 6, 1635, 
cannot be identified with the Isaac Walton 
who died as Canon of Salisbury. The Canon 
was Walton’s son by. Bishop Ken’s sister 


Anne, whom he married in 1646. But 
according to a pedigree given in ‘N. & @.” 


(11 S. iv. 11), Walton’s first wife Rachell 
Floud, married December, 1626, and buried 
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Aug. 25, 1640, bore him two sons, Henry, 
‘baptized Oct. 12, 1632, and buried Oct. 17, 
1632, and Henry, baptized Mar. 21, 1634, 
and buried Dec. 4, 1634, besides five other 
«children who all died young. Could the 
Isaac mentioned by A. D. T be one of these 
five ? Is there evidence that the angler or 
‘another Isaak Walton was connected with 
Banbury ? A correspondent at 118 iv. 11 
refers to ‘‘a fairly full and very interesting 
account” of Isaak Walton’s first wife 
contributed by Henry Hucks Gibbs (the 
late Lord Aldenham) at 4 8S. xii. 382-4. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Erymo.uocy or “Liverpoot ” (12 §. vii. 
68, 96, 188).—Mr. RoBERT GLADSTONE is, I 
fear, somewhat too sanguine. To begin with, 
he has forced the meaning “shelter ”’ on the 
Old Norse Alifs. Both Cleasby-Vigfusson 
and Zoéga, whose Dictionaries he quotes, 
give “protection,” “defence,” as the signi- 
fication, and the quotations in the lexicons 
show that the word was used purely in 
connexion with military matters: thus, 
Alifsar-vapn, “weapon oi defence,” hlif(dSar)_ 
skild-r, “‘shield of defence,” hlifsar-lauss 
**coverless,”’ ‘‘uncovered.”’ And there is 
nothing in the Scandinavian Old Norse 
dictionaries, such as Hegstad’s and Torp’s 
‘Gamal-Norsk Ordbog,’ and Fritzner’s ‘ Ord- 
bog over det gamle norske Sprog,’ that lends 
the slightest support to his theory. The 
lexicons give plenty of illustrations of 
O.N. AlidS (genit. hliSar), “‘a slope,” being 
used in local nomenclature, but only one 
of Alifs, viz., hlifSar-stad-r, and that is in 
the military sense of ‘‘a stronghold.”” We 
cannot separate one of the ancient (post- 
‘Conquest) forms, Litherpol, from the name 
of the neighbouring Litherland ; and I think 
that the matter still rests where I left it in 
my ‘Place-Names of the Liverpool District ’ 
and ‘Surnames of the United Kingdom.’ 
Taking worde from dictionaries, regardless of 
their history or context, and giving them 
forced meanings, will not help us. What we 
want to settle beyond doubt a problem of 
this kind is a pre-Conquest spelling; and 
this we are not likely to get in the case of 
*Liverpool,’’ which is not even mentioned 
in Domesday Book. 

Apart from philological grounds, ‘‘ Shelter- 
Pool ” is improbable in itself. Every creek 
is more or less of a shelter. Besides, are 
there not other pools on the Mersey ? 
What of Wallasey Pool and Otterspool ? 

Hy. Harrison, 

Bournemouth. 





Early references are sufficiently un- 
common to make this one perhaps worth 
recording, and also because it illustrates an 
interesting old English custom which died 
out long since, so far as Liverpool is con- 
cerned. The notice occurs in a most useful 
little book by Arthur Hopton, entitled :— 
“Concordancy of yeares...*small octavo, 
twice issued, 1612, and 1615, within Shakes- 
peare’s lifetime, by the ancient and 
worshipful Companie of Stationers.’’ In the 
section headed ‘A briefe remembrance of 
the principall faires for July ” comes “ Liver- 
poole "—[p. 175]. 

Stratford-upon-Avon fair is quoted as held 
in May and September, whereas now the 
annual fair is always held on Oct. 12. 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


I agree with Mr. ROBERT GLADSTONE 
that the name _ Livtherpool, meaning 
**Shelter Pool,” is of Scandinavian origin, 
and to quote the late Sir J. A. Picton (see 
6 S. ix. 350), the association of the liver 
bird with it is ‘“‘a foolish invention to 
account for the name.” Possibly the 
Herald’s College when granting the Arms 
made a pun on the name by emblazoning 
this fabulous bird on the shield. 

Diciiin ALBERT WADE. 

“CRUTCHES FOR LAME Ducks” (12 S. vii. 
209).—The writer of the article in The Times 
of Aug. 25 was correct in assuming that the 
phrase might have had its origin in one of 
the medieval English plays. It is met with 
in the ‘Peace Egg’ in the combat between 
St. George and Slasher. The latter being 
wounded, a call is made by one of the other 
players for a “doctor.’”’ An old man with 
a blackened face and a hump back (effected 
by placing a brick under his coat, and tying 
a cord round his middle) steps forward and 
recites some of his qualifications in medicine 
and surgery :— 

‘“*T can cure [he says] the itch, the pitch, the 
palsy and the gout....I have travelled in Italy, 
Titaly, France and Spain....I have relieved a 
man of a hang-nail, forty-five yards long.... 
I have in my bag, paniers for cockroaches,.... 
spectacles for blind hummer bees....and crutches 
for lame ducks.” MN 


My mother, who was born more than 4 
hundred years ago, was wont to rebuke, 
and at the same time excite the curiosity 
of her-children when, for instance, they 
made inquiries as to the constituents of 
some coming repast, by saying ‘“‘ Shimshams 
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for meddlers and spectacles for sparrows.”’ 
I do not think she ever used the word 
“layovers,” though a friend who was her 
senior did, and [I do not feel sure that 
I learned of the existence of crutches ior 
lame ducks viva voce. From what I have 
read, I think it likely that “layover” is 
a corruption of “leather,” and that it sig- 
nifies a strap available for corrective pur- 
poses or by extension the stripes resultant. 
St. SwItTHIN. 


In the seventies my father’s first answer 
to my childish inquiries as to what he was 
making always was ‘“‘a whim wham for a 
goose’s bridle and a crutch for a lame duck.” 

G: G. b. 


THE Mrracutous Host or WILSNACK 
(12 8. vii. 190).—Wilsnack is a small town of 
about 2,000 inhabitants sixty miles N.W. 


. of Potsdam, and near the railway junction 


of Wittenberge in Brandenburg, which is not 
to be confused with the more famous Witten- 
berg in Prussian Saxony. As it is not 
mentioned in Baedeker’s ‘Northern Ger- 
many,’ nor in ‘Bradshaw’s Continental 
Guide’ for August, 1913, it is obviously a 
place of no particular interest at the present 
day. In the fifteenth century it was other- 
wise. Tho ‘Encyclopedia  Brittanica’ 
(xiv. 5 a) says of John Huss :— 

“Tn 1405 he, with other two masters was com- 
missioned to examine into certain reputed miracles 
at Wilsnack, near Wittenberg [sic], which had 
caused that church to be made a resort of pilgrims 
from all parts of Europe. The result of their 
report was that all pilgrimage thither from the 
province of Bohemia was prohibited by the 
archbishop on pain of excommunication, while 
Huss, with the full sanction of his superior, gave 
to the world his first published writing, entitled 
‘De Omni Sanguine Christi Glorificato,’ in which 
he declaimed in no measured terms against forged 
miracles and ecclesiastical greed, urging Christians 
at the same time to desist from looking for sensible 
signs of Christ’s presence, but rather to seek Him 
in His enduring word.” 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGAT. 


THe HEDGES OF ENGLAND (12 S$. vii. 190, 
216, 236).—What Macaulay, in the third 
chapter of his History, says about hedges 
may be worth quoting :— 

*® “In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the value of all the other 
fruits of human industry. Yet agriculture was 
m what would now be considered as a very rude 
and imperfect state. The arable land and 
pasture land were not supposed by the best 
Political arithmeticians of that age to amount 
‘© much more than half the area of the kingdom. 
The remainder was believed to consist of moor, 





forest, and fen. These computations are strongly 
confirmed by the road books and maps of the 
seventeenth century. From these books and 
maps it is clear that many routes which now pass 
through an endless succession of orchards, corn- 
fields, hayfields, and beanfields, then ran through 
nothing but heath, swamp, and warren. In the 
drawings of English landscapes made in that age 
for the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow 
is to be seen, and numerous tracts, now rich with 
cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. 
At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of 
the capital, was a region of five and twenty miles 
in circumference, which contained only three 
houses and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, 
as free as in an American forest, wandered there 
by thousands.” 
iain Davip SALMON. 


BisHors BuRNET AND BEDELL (12 S. 
vii. 129, 218).—There appears positive evi- 
dence that Alexander Clogy, who wrote a 
Life of Bishop Bedell, was not at any time 
his chaplain. In the reprint of his ‘ Specu- 
lum Episcoporum ’ from the Harleian MS., 
the editor (W. Walker Wilkins) says :— 

“After his marriage with the Bishop’s step- 
daughter [he is described on the title-page as his 
son-in-law], Mr. Clogy appears to have taken up 
his abode permanently in the palace of Kilmore ; 
but not, as he takes special care to inform us, in 
the capacity of domestic chaplain. The Bishop 
was particularly jealous of any ministerial in- 
terference on the part of another with his house- 
hold, performing every spiritual function himself.’* 

The editor goes on to say that Burnet 
was indebted to Clogy for the principal 
materials of his well-known ‘ Life’ ; and that 
in his opinion the ‘Speculum ’ is preferable 
in many respects to Burnet’s more pompous 
narrative. C. J. TorrenHAM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


PrincipAL LONDON CoFrrrre-HOUSES 
TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
ENTURY (12 S. vii. 185, and ante).—The 
‘Bull Head Tavern near Allgate,’’ kept by 
Francis Carter in March, 1710/11, does not 
seem to be recorded in Mr. De CastrRo’s 
list. See India Office Records, ‘Court 
Minutes,’ vel. xliv. p. 373. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


THe VAGARIES OF INDEXERS (12 S&S. 
vii. 231).—There is an amusing article, 
‘The Index as She is Compiled,’ in The 
Bookworm, iii. 95 (1890), founded on a 
published work of Prof. St. George Mivart, 
where an anecdote related of a parrot was 
indexed fifteen times under twelve letters 
of the alphabet, and causes the occurrence 
to be styled “unsurpassable in the whole 
range of index-making.” It is right to say 
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that the index mentioned appears to have 
been compiled for, and not by, the author 
of the book containing it. 

I came across the following in a book- 
seller’s catalogue of British topographical 
works issued in 1902: heading, ‘‘Isle of 
Man ” :— 

601 Bfernard] R{ichard] ‘The Isle of Man; or, 
gal Proceeding in Man-shire against 
Sinne.’ 1683. 
509 Fletcher (Phineas) ‘The Purple Island ; or, 
the Isle of Man.’ 1783. 
VW BoE. 


The index appended to Mr. Henry 
Cousins’s ‘Hastings of Bygone Days—and 
the Present,’ published in 1911, contains 
the following :— 





Ancient Churches of Hastings (under A). 

Biographical Sketch of Johu Collier (under B). 

Curious Document signed by Cloudesley Shovell 
(under C). 

Duke of Cambridge (under D). 

Earl of Ashburnham (under E): 

Fights with Smuggiers wider F) 

Interesting Historical Notes (under 1). 

King Alfred (under K). 

Old Inns of Hastings and St. Leonards, List of 
(under O). 

Quaint Coronation Custom (under Q). 

Residence of Mrs. Shovell ‘under R). 

Traces of Roman Occupation (under T). 

Frep. R. GALE. 
Crooksbury, Fitzjohn Avenue, High Barnet 


BEACONSFIELD’S ‘Sypit’: ‘‘CAaRAVAN ”’ 
(12 S. vii. 209).—A brown colt named 
“Caravan,” belonging to Lord Suffield. 
ran second in the Derby of 1837, before which 
the name does not appear. There are, 
however, many subsequent notices. The 
race in question was won by Lord Berners’ 
**Phosphorus ” out of seventeen runners. 
I have obtained the above particulars from 
@ friend who is a considerable authority on 
racing matters G. W. YOUNGER. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.0.1. 


“It was the eve of the Derby of 1837 ” 
{not 1817) (‘Sybil,’ book 1, chap. i., p. 1). 
The winner of the Epsom Derby in 1837 


was Lord Berners’ brown colt ‘‘ Phos- 
phorus,” by ‘‘Lamplighter,’’ the second 
horse being Lord Suffield’s brown colt 


** Caravan,” by Camel, out of Wings. 

Mr. Louis Henry Curzon in his ‘The Blue 
Ribbon of the Turf’ (1893), p. 302, writes : 
“At the third trial a good start was 
effected....and ‘Phosphorus’ landed the 


race in the last three or four strides. ”’ 
FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 








No horse of the name of “Caravan” 
started for the Derby of 1817, there were, 
however, no less than four horses of that 
name, viz., a chestnut horse (foaled 1865), 
by Angelus, out of Carry, by King Caradoc; 
a bay horse (1877), by Vanderdecken, out of 
Burgas, by Vedette ; a bay horse (1896) by 
Common, out of Tambourina. by Hampton ; 
and a chestnut horse (1912), by Holiday 
House, out of Esterbelle, by Esterling. 

W. A. Hutcnuisen. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney, 8. W. 


STOURHEAD AND ALEXANDER Popk (12 8. 
vii. 231).—The lines are Pope’s, but they 
had nothing to do with Stourhead. Describ- 
ing his grotto to Edward Blount (June 2, 
1725), he quotes the Latin lines as given by 
Fama, but with blandae tor placidae in the 
second line, and adds his own version. 
The ‘Globe ” edition of Pope badly needs 
revision. A number of errors were pointed 
out not long ago in The Times Literary 
Supplement, and I have a longish list of 
others. G. G6. 


In a letter to Edward Blount, cated 
Twickenham, June 2, 1725, Pope, after 
deseribing his grotto in detail, writes: ‘It 
wants nothing to complete it but a good 
statue with an inscripticn, like that beautiful 


antique one which you know I am so fond of ” 


—and then come the Latin lines with the 
English rendering quoted by Fama. See 
vol. i. of Pope’s ‘Correspondence,’ edited 
ky Elwin, p. 384. The Latin quatrain has 
been printed again and again. Lying before 
me at this moment are the following books 
in which it figures: ‘Epigrammata et Poe- 
matia Vetera,’ Paris, 1590; P. Burmann’s 
‘ Anthologia,’ Amsterdam, 1759 ; H. Mever’s 
‘Anthologia,’ Leipzig, 1835; Nathan Chy- 
traeus’s ‘Deliciae,’ 2rd ed., 1606; Caspar 
Barth’s ‘ Adversaria ’ (lib. li. cap. 1), Frank- 
furt, 1648 ; Andrew Amos’s ‘Gems of Latin 
Poetry,’ 1851. Barth ecpied irom a MS. 
collection of ‘“‘diversae Inscriptiones monu- 
mentorum antiquorum ” made by Jacobus 
3ergellius and dated 1533. Burmann, op. cit. 
vol. i. p. 62, after quoting Scriverius’s 
opinion that the epigram is “‘suspectum et 
sane commentitium,” gives a long list of 
works in which it occurs. It is said to have 
been found as an inscription on the bank 
of the Danube and in the county of Durham, 
as well as in the so-called grotto of Egeria. 
Acccrding to Burmann, <Auratus (Jean 
Dorat, c. 1502-88) included it, with some 
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and he is not the only modern author for 


whom it has been claimed. The versions 
I have seen give blandae, not placidae, in the 
second line, except that printed by Barth, 
which has raucae. There are some other 
unimportant variants. It is curious that 
the four Latin lines are really an expansion 
of the brief inscription quoted by Amos, 
“Nymphae Loci. Bibe. Lava. Tace.” 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


Sir Henry Hoare kindly informed me to- 
day that the tradition has always been that 
the lines quoted are by Pope, and that he 
had been at Stourhead. 

W. A. Hurcuison. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 


Ducks AND DRAKES (12 S. vil. 229).— 
There is an allusion to this pastime in Henry 
Peacham’s tract, ‘The Worth of a Penny’ 
(c. 1641), which shows that he, at any rate, 
had no doubt about its origin. He says :— 

“T remember, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, a 
wealthy citizen of London left bis son a mighty 
estate in money : who imagining he should never 
be able to spend it, would usually make ‘ ducks 
and drakes ’in the Thames, with Twelve pencies, 
as boys are wont to do with tile sherds and oyster 
shells.” 

It hardly seems likely that an isolated 
case of this kind (it can never have been 
common) would give such a name to a 
game every boy could indulge in. To 
imitate the boys with a costlier missile 
would be natural enough to a foolish, 
wealthy spendthrift. C. €. 5. 


The Yorkshireman who was my father 
was a great adept at the feat of making a 
flattish stone rebound on the surface of a 
stream. His formula was ‘Dick, duck, 
drake and a penny white cake.’ In ‘The 
Nursery Rhymes of England,’ Halliwell 
conserves (p. 164) :— 

A duck and a drake, 
A nice barley-cake, 
With a penny to pay the old baker ; 
A hop and a scotch, 
Is another notch, 
Slitherum, slatherum, take her. 

To that the following note is appended :— 

“The game of water-skimming is of high 
antiquity being mentioned by Julius Pollux, and 
also by Eustathius in his commentary upon 
Homer. Brand quotes a curious passage from 
Minutius Felix ; but all antiquaries seem to have 
overlooked the very curious notice in Higgins’s 
adaptation of James’s ‘ Nomenclator,’ 8vo, 
London, 1585, p. 299. where it is called ‘a duck 
‘and a drake and a ha'fe-penie cake. Thus it is 





probable that lines like the [foregoing] were 
employed in this game as early as 1585, and it 
may be that the last line has recently furnished 
a hint to Mathews in his amusing song, ‘ Patter 


%. ‘ at ap,’ ” \ a 
v. Chatte St. SwITHIN. 


Domestic History IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century (12 8. vii. 191, 216).—The enquirer 
should consult Traill, ‘Social England,’ 
6 vols Tooke and Newmarch, (vol. 6) ‘History 
of prices.’ 

Servants’ duties early in the nineteenth 
century were duly set forth in a small book 
called, | think, the ‘Footman’s Gide’ or some 
similar title. 

Some information sought may also be 
gleaned in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
under respective headings. 

W. JaGcarp, Capt. 

Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Afternoon tea was introduced by the 
Duchess of Bedford in 1857. 

My father (d. 1869) always dined at a 
hand-polished oak table. Before dessert 
damask slips, on which dinner plates had 
been placed, were removed and dessert 
plates placed onthe bare table. Silver dishes, 
candles and flowers were reflected in the 
dark oak and looked very artistic. Coffee 
and liqueurs were served after dinner. 

I never remember artificial flowers being 
used on dinner tables. 

I reter to the period from 1860 to 1869. 

WILLIAM PEARCE. 


A lately published book of ‘ Ana” says 
that afternoon tea was introduced in 1865 
by the then Duchess of Bedford. 

W. B. H. 


STEUBEN’s ‘ DEATH OF NAPOLEON’ (12 
S. vii. 169, 193).—I have not read Ottley’s 
work, quoted by Mr. F. Gorpon Ror, but 
the year 1830 given for the execution of the 
original is entirely incorrect. The oleograph 
itself was in existence in 1826, and was 
executed in Italy at the expense of Madame 
Mére (Napoleon’s mother). The first im- 
pression was limited to twenty copies, and 
all, with the exception of three for the 
artist, were strictly reserved for relatives 
and connexions by marriage of the dead 
ieinperor. 1 may edd in conclusion that 
Baron .de Steuben was a life-long and 
intimate friend of the Weygand tamily, and 
even gave some gratuitous lessons in drawing 
to my mother and her two brothers. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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Tue Licuts ofr Lonpon (12 S. vii. 229).— 
As to Tennyson’s lines, surely dawn is 
dreary when the clouds are low, and that is 
exactly the condition of things which brings 
out “the lights of London.’”’ On a clear 
night dwellers in Golder’s Green see none 
of the brilliant glow over Hampstead hill 
which delights the eye on a night of clouds. 

G. G. L. 

Wine Brsser (12 S. vii. 211).—This is 
probably the Genetta pardina, or Berbe, an 
animal very similar to the civet cat, but 
without a scent pouch, and found in Africa. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Font not at ONnGAR, AT ALLER (12 S. 
vii. 207).—As Aller in West Somerset is 
invariably pronounced “Oller”? in that 
locality it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Hare misunderstood Sir A. Acland- 
Hood (who as a local man spoke of “ Oller ” 
church), and thought he said “ Ongar.” 

cB ac oe 


PANNIER MARKET (12 S. vii. 110).—The 
following advertisement will show the exist- 
ence of at least one other such :— 

The Dartmoor Sheepbreeders’ Flock-Book 

Association. 

Annual Sale of Registered Dartmoor Rams 
in Tavistock Pannier Market on Wednesday, 
August 18th, 1920. at One o'clock, when Rams from 
well known Flockmasters will be offered. 

Entries respectfully solicited by 

JOHN Younc, Auctioneer, Tavistock. 

I have also heard the Plymouth ‘‘ Farmers” 

Market called by thisname. W.S. B.H. 


Hett Fire Crvuss (11 S. xii. 97, 354; 
12 8. i. 466).—Glasgow. The Session House 
attached to St. Mary’s Church was used by 
the burgesses as a guard-house. On Jan. 8, 
1793, some of the club members, excited by 
liquor, entered the building, and while 
warming themselves placed any available 
materials on the fire to increase it, until 
unable to endure the intense heat they fled 
in dismay, as a result, the Session House and 
church were entirely destroyed with the 
exception of the steeple. 

GENERAL. 

Bolton (W.).—The Medmenham Friars, Journ. 
Ex. Libris Soc. xi. 1901, pp. 47-51. 

Chambers (R.).—Traditions of Edinburgh, 
1869, p. 170. 

Trish plasters, or, the votaries of Bacchus, 1738. 
Johnston (Charles).—Chrysal, 1768, &c. 

Thackeray (W. M.).—The Notch of the Axe, 
Pt. 3 (Roundabout Papers). 

On the back cover of vol. v. of the Georgian 
Society is a drawing by A. E. Jones of the 


MAHOGANY AND THE DICTIONARIES 
(12 8. vii. 90, 157, 198, 238).—The word 
““mahogany ” does not appear in the third 
edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

This edition is reported in the title-page 
to be “abstracted from the folio edition.” 
Can any of your readers tell me, in a general 
way, to what extent the third edition is an 
abridgment of the first ? 

WENDELL HERBRUCK. 

Canton, Ohio. 


THE WESTMINSTER CHIMES (12 S. vii. 209)- 
—In ‘Being and Doing,’ by Constance M. 
Whishaw, published by Edward Howell of 
Liverpool, the following quotation is given 
from Archdeacon Farrar :— 

“The great clock at Westminster booms out 
its chimes to the tune of :— 

Lord, thro’ this hour 
Be Thou my guide 
So by Thy power 
No foot sball slide. 
ETHEL S. GRAHAM. 
5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Otp Horst Guarps Buriprnes (12 8. 
vii. 232).—Any guide-book will give the 
desired date. Walford, in his ‘Old and 
New London ’ (1897), writes, ‘‘ but in 1751 
these [the old buildings] were pulled. down 
to make way for the present edifice.” 
Baedeker gives 1753 as the year. 

K. §. 


Oxup SEMAPHORE Towers (12 S. vi. 335; 
vii. 14, 32, 55, 113).—Cobbett in his 
‘Rural Rides,’ writing on Oct. 26, 1823, 
has a “fling” at these old structures. He 
writes from Thursley :— 


‘* Being out a-coursing to-day, I saw a queer 
looking building upon one of the thousands of 
hills that nature has tossed up in endless variety 
of form round the skirts of the lofty Hindhead. 
This building is, it seems, called a Semaphore, or 
Semiphore, or something of that sort. What 
this word may have been hatched out of I cannot 
say ; but it means a job,I am sure. To call it an 
alarm-post would not have been so convenient; 
for, people not endued with Scotch intellect, 
might have wondered why we should have to 
pay for alarm-posts; and might have thought, 
that, with all our glorious victories, we_ had 
‘brought our hogs to a fine market,’ if our dread 
of the enemy were such as to induce us to have 
alarm-posts all over the country.” 


In my edition of the ‘Rides’ (Mr. J. H. 
Lobban’s, 1908) I find a note to the effect 
that the semaphore was one of the inventions 
of Richard Lovell Edgworth, the father of 
Maria Edgworth. CG. P. Hate.. 





Dublin club’s clock-case. J. ARDAGH. 


117 Victoria Park Road, E.9. 
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Motes on Books. 


Old English Ballads 1553-1625, chiefly from 
Manuscripts. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. 
(Cambridge University Press, 18s. 6d. net). 

SEVENTY-FIVE ballads have been brought together 

in this collection. Dr. Rollin furnishes each with 

a careful bibliographical and explanatory note, 

and to the whole supplies an interesting Intro- 

duction. The material of most of the ballads is 
highly controversial, and the Editor has father 
increased than diminished the attractiveness of 
his work by his evident feeling for the actuality 
of the controversy as such. We were somewhat 
staggered by his unmeasured compliment to 

Ainsworth : he invites us to take our ideas of 

Mary, Elizabeth, Lady Jane and Northumberland 

from ‘The Tower of London,’ in the same way 

as we take our Henry V. and Richard III. from 

Shakespeare. Such a proposal rather shakes our 

confidence in his seriousness as a historian. We 

noticed, too, occasional touches.of carelessness : 

Thomas Cromwell, for example, is called ‘‘ Lord 

Cromwell ”; and now and again¥lapses into 

futility—as when to the line, 

As Erringe shippe, I haue sought thee, 

is appended the weighty note ‘‘shippe : perhaps 

sheep.” 

But these are neither frequent nor important 
enough to detract from the value of the work as 
bringing before the student, with sufficient 
elucidation, matters which are useful for rounding 
out a person’s conception of the period. 

Dr. Rollin uses the words “splendid ” and 
‘admirable ’? of one or two ballads, and has a 
less enthusiastic but still, we think, over-appre- 
ciative liking for many more. We could not 
ourselves use such fine and sweeping adjectives 
of any of them. The solemn ones lack poetry 
and the wrathful ones lack edge. Of wit there 
are but few and feeble traces. However, there 
is one respect in which the ordinary reader cer- 
tainly does many of them less than justice : 
they are made to go to a tune, and he does not 
know the tune, or, at any rate, does not read tke 
words to it in his head. We would urge—as we 
have done before—that verses which are sup- 
posed to go to a tune should have at least the 
notes of the melody supplied. 

The order of the ballads is slightly confused. 
We have first a group of six relating to Queen 
Mary—the best of which is Forrest’s ‘New 
Ballade of the Marigolde ’; next three on Pro- 
testant martyrs ; then fifteen grouped as Catholic 
Ballads and esteemed by the Editor the best part 
of the book; then nearly forty Protestant and 
moralizing productions, not arranged on any 
ascertainable principle; and, lastly, a dozen 
Miscellaneous Ballads. 

In the Catholic group Dr. Rollins has included 
the well-known hymn ‘ Hierusalem, my happie 
home ’ upon the authorship of which he has 
nothing fresh to say ; and places beside it a hymn, 
in general character much resembling it, supposed 
to be a sixteenth century version of Ad perennem 
vitae fontem. By the way, it is curious to see, 
in a foot-note to this, so well-known a writer as 
Dr. Jessopp referred to as ‘‘an Anglican minister 





Augustus Jessopp.” ‘ Jerusalem, thy joys divine 
is even more minute and explicit than its better 
known compeer, in its detail of the beauties of 
heaven, and includes a bit of heraldry — 


The King, that heavenlie pallace rules, 
doethe beare vpon his goulden sheild 
A crosse in signe of triumph,—gules 
erected in a vardiant feild. 
There is a sound as of Coventry Patmore about 
the fall of these lines. The present writer cannot 
recall much use of heraldry in verse about heaven, 
and would be grateful to readers for further 
instances. 

‘In Crete when Daedalus first began ’ is an 
interesting fragment. The MS.—one would think: 
—should afford an easy correction of the last line 
as given here :— 

Be of good chear, myne owen sweet boy, 
says Daedalus,— 
Thougbe land and Seas be from vs Raft, 
The skyes aloft befor vs laste., 
where “laste’ must represent some form, 
ee with ‘‘ Raft,’ which has tke sense of 
‘ e aan 

A little song to console the blind—asking them 
to consider what sights of evil they miss— 
reminds one of the line of consolation adopted by 
Cicero in his letters to Romans in exile at the 
time of the fall of the Republic. The instance 
the song-writer gives is Helen. 

O happy troye haddest thou bene, 

if eyes faire Helene nad not sene ; 
and there is certainly a few minutes’ amusement 
to be had in thinking what sorrows numbers of’ 
unlucky heroes would have escaped if they could 
have made their choice to be blind. 

Not often do these ballads invite to idle 
stringing of thoughts : tney are mostly ponderous 
productions, whose chief weight is in their words 
rather than in their ideas. But they have their 
place in the field of illustration, whch, after all, 
is an essential part of the provinces both of’ 
history and of literature. 


Rabelais Readings. Selected by W. F. Smith; 
with a Memoir by Sir John Sandys. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 8s. 6d. net.) 

STuDENTs of Rabelais will welcome these last 

fruits of the labours of a master in Rabelaisian 

learning at once with gratitude and with regret. 

The selections comprise about fifty chapters of’ 

Rabelais’ text with short summaries of the 

omitted parts inserted to make the narrative 

intelligible. The text is copiously annotated’ 
from the notes in William Francis Smith’s trans- 
lation of the author, the task of choosing these 
having fallen to Mr. Arthur Tilley. Their writer 
died a few weeks after the printing of the book 
was begun, and saw no more of it than a speci- 
men page or two. The brief, but pithy and sym- 
pathetic notice by Sir John Sandys, can but renew 
the wish that more of the varied stores of learning 
amassed by this distinguished scholar had been 
made available. We echo Mr. Tilley’s opinion 
that @ handier edition of his translation, carrying 
the revised notes which have been drawn upon 
for these pages, would be a desirable undertaking. 

Meanwhile, the little volume before us should 

prove exceedingly useful. It contains the best. 
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-chapters of ‘ Gargantua ’ and ‘ Fantagruel,’ and, 
on these, a sufficiency of admirable elucidation. 
A short life of Rabelais, written by W. F. Smith 
gives the main external facts, without, however, 
entering on any discussion of Rabelais’ quality 
whether as a man or a writer. This is, to some 
extent, compensated for by a good Appendix 
on Rabelais’ system of education. Mention 
must also be made of the carefully drawn up 
appendix on the text-books of the old Learning— 
as these appear in the chapter on the teaching 
of Gargantua by Holofernes. 


‘Lh 


Tuer Editor of Sir Guy Laking’s ‘ European 
Armour and Arms’ wishes to print in vol. v. a list 
-of the Church Armourand Arms of the British 
Isles. He will be very grateful to any reader who 
~will send him any information as to; (1) the name 
-of the Church ; (2) the description of the pieces ; (3) 
the crest, if any, on the helmet : (4) the monument 
on which the armour hangs. Where the armour is 
historically interesting or of great interest to 
collectors, a reproduction from a photograph, if 
sent, would be inserted. 

The record to be made will be a great protection 
against loss by theft, and will assist recovery. 
information may be addressed to the Editor at 
38 York Terrace, N.W.1. 





Motices to Corresnondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C 4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

CoRRESFONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


W. F.—‘ Whom the Gods love die young.” 
“See _Herodotus i. 31—the story of Cleobis and 
Biton. The same belief is expressed in a verse 
of Menander’s: “Ov of Qco0l @A0fcw droOvacKer 
-véos. Plautus, in the ‘ Bacchides,’ IV. vii. 18, 
has “Quem dii diligunt adolescens moritur.”’ 
Originally, the saying was certainly intended to 
be taken in its literal sense. 
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